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THE NEGLECT OF THE STUDY OF THE INDIAN LANGUAGES 
CONSIDERED AS A CAUSE OF THE INDIAN REBELLION. 

To the Editor qf the Times, . 

Sir, 

It is one thing to inquire into the causes of a rebellioni 
another to inquire into the causes of its partial success. To re- 
move the causes of a rebellion is in many cases impossible, in 
some even undesirable ; but to guard against its possible success 
is under all circumstances the duty of a watchful Government. 
The sudden and unexpected explosion of a rebellion, if successful 
only for a few days, causes irreparable mischief by the first un- 
checked outburst of lawless passion and ferocity ; and nothing is 
. more incumbent upon the governors of a conquered country 
than to keep themselves well informed of the state of public 
feeling, to watch every point indicated as dangerous, and to 
be prepared on these points for every emergency. 

Whatever the causes of the Indian rebellion may have been, 
one thing is clear and admitted by all parties : the Government 
was taken entirely by surprise. The civil and military officers 
of the East India Company had been as ignorant of the state of 
public feeling among the natives of India, as of the state of 
public feeling among the inhabitants of the moon. This is a 
fact not to be lost sight of in the troubled waters of politics. 
We may turn a deaf ear to all personal accusations and recrimi- 
nations. But this one fact remains unshaken. 50,000 Eng- 
lish lived in daily contact with 150,000,000 of natives, employ- 
ing them as servants, using them as assistants, intrusting them 
with the military defences of the country, and raising them in 
many cases to places of considerable responsibility and emolu- 
ment, and not one of the 50,000 knew what was known, more 
or less, to every one of the 150,000,000 ; and not one of the 
150,000,000 gave warning to any one of the 50,000. The Greeks 
would have said that the gods had interposed a cloud, a natural 
philosopher might suppose that there was a kind of non-conductor, 
between the two parties. And, indeed, there was such a cloud ; 
there was such a non-conductor. It was the ignorance of the 
language that prevented the officers of the East India Company 
from having any real intercourse with the natives, and taking 
any interest in their personal conversation. It was the ignor 
ranee of the language which created a feeling of estrangement, 
mistrust, and contempt on both sides. If we travel in France 
and do our best to learn something of the language, we are apt 



to treat every Freneliman who wiD kindly carry on a conversa- 
tion with us with marked respect. Whatever our superiority 
may be in all other respects^ we admit, at least, that the French- 
man speaks French better than we do, and we give him credit 
for it. But once let us make up our minds that it is useless to 
try to learn their jargon, that if we do them the honour of 
travelling through their country it is their business to find but 
what We want, and the result will be that we are laughed at and 
disliked, and that we return the same feelings with ample in- 
terest. 

At the end of such a continental journey our views of the 
manners, the feelings, the policy, and religion of the country 
we travelled through, though we may lay them down with great 
authority, are about as likely to be correct as the views which 
the majority of the civil and military officers entertain about the 
natives of India. This was not always so. In former times 
there were always (among the civilians particularly) a few emi- 
nent men who had acquired a thorough knowledge of the spoken 
dialects, who were familiar with the ancient literature and the 
various systems of religion of the country, and who had studied 
the national and religious prejudicea of the natives in the very 
sources from which they flowed. These men— and we mention 
at random the names of Sir William Jones, Colebrooke, Mac- 
naghten, Wilson, Sleeman, Mill — were respected and trusted 
by the natives, and they formed a kind of channel through 
which a knowledge of the real state of the feeling of the country 
with regard to any measure of importance could be obtained. 
The presence of any one of these men at Delhi or Lucknow 
would have been worth a regiment, — nay, many regiments. 
During the last 20 years, however, the prosecution of Oriental 
studies has been systematically discouraged. A fond hope was 
entertained that English would soon become the general language 
of India, and an impression got abroad that the time given to the 
study of Arabic and Sanskrit and Hindustani was sheer waste. 
At how much a knowledge of the languages of India was valued 
may be seen by the regulations now in force with regard to the 
examination of candidates for the Indian civil service. In the 
first examination a candidate may gain 375 marks by Sanskrit 
and Arabic. He may gain as many marks by Italian. In the 
second examination (which has simply been dropped without 
any bill of indemnity being asked for) a candidate cannot gain 
more than 200 marks by one of the vernacular languages. He 
may gain 1,000 marks by law, 400 by political economy, 400 by 
the history of India. These facts speak for themselves. 

Lest it should be supposed that we exaggerate the impediments 
which a deficient knowledge of the vernacular dialects throws 
into the way of a familiar and easy intercourse between the 
governing and governed classes of India we add a few extracts 
from competent authorities : — 



' Lieutenant-Colonel Sleeman^ one of the most distinguishect 
officers of the East India Company, a man always quoted as one 
of their crack Oriental scholars, writes, after a long life spent in 
the service of the Company : — 

** The best of us Europeans feel our deficiencies in conversation 
with Mabomedans of high rank and education, when we are called 
upon to talk upon subjects beyond the every-day occurrences of life. 
A Mabomedan gentleman of education is tolerably well acquainted 
with astronomy as it was taught by Ptolemy ; with the logic and 
ethics of Aristotle and Plato, with the worcs of Hippocrates and 
G-alen, through those of Avicenna, or, as they call him, Booalee 
Shena ; and he is very capable of talking upon all subjects of philoso* 
phy, literature, science, and the arts, and very much inclined to do 
so, and of understanding the nature of the improvements that have 
been made in them in modem times. But, however capable we may 
feel of discussing these subjects, or explaining these improvements in 
our own language, we all feel ourselves very much at a loss when we 
attempt to do it in theirs. Perhaps few Europeans have mixed and 
conversed more freely with all classes than I have, and yet I feel my- 
self sadly deficient when I enter, as I often do, into discussion with 
Mabomedan gentlemen of education upon the subject of the character 
of the Q-ovemments and institutions of different countries — their 
effects upon the character and condition of the people ; the arts and 
sciences ; the faculties and operations of the human mind, and the 
thousand otber things which are subjects of every-day conversation 
among educated and thinking men in our own country. I feel that 
they could understand me quite well if I could find words for my 
ideas. But these I cannot find, though their languages abound in 
them ; nor have 1 ever met the European gentleman who could. 
East Indians can, but they commonly want the ideas as much as we 
want the language. The chief cause of this deficiency is the want of 
sufficient intercourse with men in whose presence we should be 
ashamed to appear ignorant ; this is the great secret, and all should 
know and acknowledge it. We are not ashamed to convey our orders 
to our native servants in a barbarous language. Military officers 
seldom speak to their sepahees and native officers about anything but 
arms, accoutrements, and drill, or to other natives about anything 
but the sports of the field ; and as long as they are understood they 
care not one straw in what language they express themselves. The 
conversation of the civil servants with their native officers takes some- 
times a wider range ; but they have the same philosophical indifference 
as to the language in which they attempt to convey their ideas ^ and I 
have heard some of our highest diplomatic characters talking without 
the slightest feeling of shame or embarrassment to native Princes on 
the most ordinary subjects of every day's interest in a language which 
no human being but themselves could understand. We shall remain 
the same till some change of system inspires us with stronger motives 
to please and conciliate the educated classes of the native community. 
They may be reconciled, but they can never be charmed out of their 
prejudices or the errors of their preconceived opinions by such lan- 
guage as the European gentlemen are now in the habit of speaking 
to them. We must learn their language better, or we must teach 
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them our own, before we can venture to introduce among them 
those free institutions which would oblige m to meet them on equal 
tenns at the bar, at the bench, and in tbe Senate. Perhaps two of 
the best secular works that were ever written upon the faculties and 
operations of the human mind, and the duties of men in their rela- 
tions with each other, are those of Imamod Deen Ghuzzalee, and 
Nuseerod Deen of Thous. Their idol was Plato, but their works are 
of a more practical character than his, and less drj than those of 
Aristotle." 

Mr. Nassau Lees, Principal of the Mohammedan College in 
Calcutta, givea the following account of an Indian court of 
law in 1857 : — ' 

" "While the junior civil servant should be balancing in his mind 
the evidence of the witnesses, his whole attention is engrossed in en- 
deavouring to understand what is beiug said. Pew who have not 
seen it can realize the idea of a Bengali native court ; the din, the 
hubbub, the discordance of the many voices, Bengali, English, and 
Hindustani, is truly astounding. On the one side are heard the 
gentle tones of a mild Hindu, pouring in soft suppliance his griefs, 
with accompanying promises, into the ear of some native Amlah. On 
the other, the ear is assailed by the harshest language often, the most 
virulent abuse, bandied between two witnesses, or lookers on, appa- 
rently in the last stage of a violent altercation ; and to this is added 
the unnecessary vociferations of some dozen policemen, who rush 
gesticulating violently, to the spot, to increase the confusion. But 
above all rises the shrill cry of * Mercy Company ! Mercy ! The slave 
is dead. He is dead,' from some miserable wretch who has been un- 
justly cast iji the amount of some 30 or 40 rupees, to gratify the re- 
vengeful feelings of a countrymen on better terms than himself with 
the Sar-rishtadar, or native head clerk, who not improbably will have 
disposed of bis good offices for one half the sum in dispute. Mean- 
while, behold the assistant, the head of the petty Court. Besieged 
bv witnesses, beset alike by plaintiffs, defendants, and Court officials 
all speaking at once ; addressed, perhaps, in three, if not in four, na- 
tive tongues, he sits confounded — bewildered. In vain he essays to 
comprehend the cause of the uproar ; of what is said around him he 
cannot understand a sentence. Pain would he explain or proclaim 
silence ; he cannot speak a word. Oh, that an iambic would still the 
storm, a quotation from G-oethe or Dante, an aphorism of Bacon's, an 
explanation of D*Alembert's Principles, or the definition of a differ- 
ential co-efficient I But, alas ! such things here are of little practical 
use. The clamour increases. The distress of the assistant augments ; 
until at last, his court in a state of the highest disorder,- and unable 
to right it, he rushes in confusion from his seat, vowing never to return 
till he can understand something at least of what is said to him, and 
say a few sentences intelligibly in some Oriental language.'* 

Sir Charles Trevelyan says : — 

** I know from my Indian experience that a knowledge of the na- 
tive languages is an indispensable preliminary to understanding and 
taking an interest in native races, as well as to acquiring their good^ 
will and gaining influence over them. Without it officers charged. 
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^ith important public affairs, feeling themselves at the' mercy of a 
class of interpreters whose moral character is of a very questionable 
kind, live in a state of chronic irritation with the natives, which is 
extremely adverse both to the satisfactory transaction of business and 
to the still more important object of giving to the people of the coun- 
try a just impression of the character and intentions of our natiou." 

'^ Indophilus'' in his letter to The Times writes ; — 

** After the cadets have been selected, they ought all of them to 
have at least one year's professional instruction at a military college." 

One of the principal objects of this professional instruction at 
a military college should be : — 

" To teach them the elements of the native languages, which can 
be learnt with greater facility and exactness from well-instructed 
European professors than from munshis and pandits.'* 

And again : — 

*• It should not be left, as it is at present, to the discretion of a 
young man whether he will pass in the native languages or not. The 
power of understanding his men and of rendering himself intelligible 
should be considered an indispensable qualification, and those who 
cannot or will not acquire this necessary accomplishment should be 
removed from the service. The office of regimental interpreter and 
the practice of interpreting at courts- martial should be abolished. 
Every officer should be presumed to understand the language of his 
soldiers." 

Long before the outbreak of the Indian rebellion another of 
your correspondents^ pointing out the dangerous neglect of the 
study of Oriental languages, of Sanskrit in particular, wrote ;— * 

" A crisis in the social, moral, and religious state of India may not 
be far distant, and it will depend on the position which the Europeans 
scattered over that immense country may be able to take in controlling 
and directing that movement whether it is to lead to violent concus- 
sion or to a healthy regeneration. It is difficult to prove mathe- 
matically how so small a matter as the study of Sanskrit could have 
any bearing on the solution of such mighty problems ; and those who 
look upon it as a kind of lightning-rod, and point to the clouds ris- 
ing on the political and social horizon of India, expose themselves to 
be treated as alarmists, who exaggerate the danger in order to raise 
the importance of the remedy which they recommend." 

A man need not have been in India to see that in order to 
govern a people, and to gain the confidence and goodwill of a 
conquered race, it is necessary to know their language. At the 
late meeting in Willis's Booms on the missions in India, Sir W. 
P. Wood gave utterance to the same conviction. 

*' Much might be done," he said, ** by bringing the English and 
native minds as much as possible in contact. This was comparatively- 
easy, for the Government might require that no native should take an 
office unless he could speak the English tongue, and that no English^ 
man should be placed m a position of authority unless he was well 
'acquainted with the native languages Great good must undoubtedly 
arise from such a regulation." 



It otigbt to be, and no donbt it will^be, one of tbe first things 
for Parliament to declare that a study of the native dialects shall 
be obligatory on every candidate for the Indian civil and mili- 
tary services. Italian will no longer have the same importance 
as Hindustani. Law will no longer carry five times as many 
marks as Sanskrit^ in the examinations for India. But it will 
likewise be the duty of Government to provide the candidates with 
the mesCns of learning the Indian languages in this country^ by 
establishing an Oriental college. It is a mistake to imagine 
that the Oriental languages can be better learnt in Calcutta than 
in London. The elements of grammar and a knowledge of the 
literature can be acquired infinitely better from European 
teachers^ and it is only after this solid foundation has been laid 
that actual intercourse and conversation with natives can be of 
any practical use. "What is wanted is a staff of professors, to- 
gether with some native assistants. There should be professors 
for Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian, capable of teaching the gram- 
mar and of lecturing on the literature, the law, and the religion 
of the Hindus and Mohammedans. For practical purposes they 
should be assisted by learned natives. The lectures of the pro- 
fessors and the lessons of the teachers should be open to all the 
candidates for the civil and military services of India; and no 
candidate should be allowed to proceed to India without having 
satisfied the examiners that he had acquired that knowledge of 
Oriental languages and literati^'e, which by dint of study, can 
be acquired by everybody, and without which the military officer, 
and the civilian, with all his knowledge of Greek, Latin, Italian, 
law, and political economy, will prove himself helpless, useless, 
and dangerous at every critical emergency. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

Philindus. 

. Oxford, Deo. 30, ]8fijr. 
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ON THJ) ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ORIENTAL COLLEGE. 

I HAVE read with much satisfaction the letter of your 
intelligent correspondent " Philindus.^' It is indeed high time 
for us to wipe away the reproach that Oriental literature is less 
cultivated in this country than in some others which have not a 
foot of soil in India, and the still greater reproach that our 
young men proceeding to India have not even that ordinary 
knowledge of the colloquial language without which it is im- 



possible ibr them to do their duty in any state of life to which' 
they may be called there. The hindrance to the cause of good 
government and religion in India which has arisen from this 
is not to be told. In order that the discussion may take a 
practical form^ I will suggest a course of proceeding for con- 
sideration. 

1. That an institution should be established in London for 
the cultivation of Asiatic languages, and especially of those 
of India and China. 

2. That the selection of the public servants, — civil, military, 
clerical, &;c., — should have reference to their general education 
and qualifications ; but that, after they have been so selected, 
they should not be permitted to proceed to India until they 
have received a certificate from the governing body of the new 
institution that they are sufficiently instructed in the elements 
of one of the vernacular languages of the presidency to which 
they have been designated. 

3. That persons not in the public service, intending to proceed^ 
to India as missionaries, merchants, planters, or in any other 
capacity, should be at liberty to attend the classes on an equal 
footing with persons selected for the public service, and to offer 
themselves for examination in order to obtain a certificate of 
qualification. 

4. That facilities should be aff^orded for the voluntary cultiva- 
tion of the learned and more difficult languages, such as San-> 
skrit, Arabic, and the literary dialect of the Chinese, followed by 
appropriate examinations and rewards for distinguished students; 
and that the professors should be encouraged to publish, in forms 
suited for popular information, the result of their researches into 
the literary, social, and religious state of the several Eastern 
nations. 

5. That the government of the institution should be vested in 
a chancellor, vice-chancellor, and council, appointed by the 
Crown on the same footing as the governing bodies of the 
University of London^ and the Queen's University in Ireland, 
care being, of course, taken that all the interests involved are 
represented in the Council ; and 

6. That, as the object of the institution will be eminently 
of a national kind, the building, the library, and a portion of 
the salaries of the professors should be provided by Parliament, 
and that the remainder of the remuneration of the professors 
should be derived from fees paid by the students. The ex- 
cellent library at Haileybury might be transferred to the in- 
stitution. 

This plan would not interfere with the acquisition elsewhere 
of other attainments by young men intended for the different 
branches of the public service, such as a knowledge of law by 
civilians, or the elements of military science by cadets. Hin- 
dustani, Bengali, Tamil, and the other vernacular language 



would be attended to first, as the most necessary ; and qualified 
native assistants would be obtained in order that the students 
mighty from the commencement^ acquire a correct pronun- 
ciation. 

I am^ &c.^ 

Indophilus. 
LondoD; Dec. 31, 1857. 



No. III. 

ON THE PROPER MODE OP- TEACHING THE LANGUAGES OF INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Times, 

Sir, 

The shortcomings of the civil and military servants of 
the East India Company in speaking and writing the vernacular 
languages of India are admitted by all. So is the danger of 
sending men to govern India who must to a great extent, remain 
strangers to the wants and feelings of the natives, unable to ex- 
plain to them the real objects of the Government, and incapable of 
counteracting by personal influence the constant insinuations of 
a more than Jesuitical priesthood, and the machinations of effete 
dynasties and their Machiavellian Ministers. It is here that 
reform is wanted, and reform without delay. I was therefore 

{particularly pleased to see that " Indophilus/^ in his letter pub- 
ished in The Tinges of January the 1st, not only agrees with the 
facts as stated in my letter to you, but at once takes up the sub* 
ject in a practical spirit, recommending a plan of operation that 
might be carried out without a moment's delay. An institution 
such as he has sketched out would meet the most pressing wants> 
and it would be sure to expand in proportion with the calls that 
will be made on it hereafter. The East is drawing nearer every 
year. The largest markets for commercial enterprise are open 
in the East ; the fairest fields for European colonization lie in the 
East; the strongest calls for Christian missionaries reach us 
from the East ; and for many years to come the game-board of 
the politicians and the battlefields of the Generals of Europe will 
be in the East. It is there that the scales of the political balance 
of Europe, so delicately adjusted by treaties and alliances, are set 
vibrating afresh. "What is called la Question Orientate is a 
question not yet settled, and none of us wiD live to see its solu-. 
tion. An institution, therefore, for the teaching of the principal 
languages of Asia, though started at first on a small scale, will 
grow by itself. If Chinese, as '^ Indophilus^^ suggests, ought to 
be taught there at once, Turkish could hardly be long excluded, 
and other languages would claim admission soon after. AU 



future arrangemaits, hbweter, might safely be left to the Cotmcil 
of the institution. What is wanted at present is a strong ex- 
pression of public opinion that such an institution is wanted^ and 
wanted at once^ for the more efficient education of the candidates 
for the civil and military services in India. The institution 
must be a national institution^ supported by national funds, and 
open not only to the candidates for Government situations, but 
to missionaries, consuls, travellers, artists, physicians, merchants, 
and planters ; to all, in fact, who would be led there whether by 
their interests, tastes, or duty. 

Every nation may learn something from its neighbours, 
whether allies or foes. The late Exhibition and the late war 
have both helped to inculcate that wholesome truth. Before a 
new scheme of military education was devised, commissioners 
were sent to the various military schools of the continent to see 
with their own eyes what had been done for training efficient 
officers in France, Austria, Prussia, and Sardinia, and to consider 
how much of the continental system might with advantage be 
adopted in this country. The blue-books published by the 
commissioners were full of the most interesting details, and left 
little doubt as to the measures that ought to be, and have since 
been, taken for the proper education of English officers. It will 
not be necessary, before starting an institution for teaching the 
vernacular languages of India, to wait for the blue-book of a 
commission that might be sent to report on the state of the 
Oriental seminaries abroad. What is wanted to fit a young man 
for the proper discharge of his duties in India ought to be better 
known in England than anywhere else, and it is to meet the 
pressing and immediate wants of the Indian civil and military 
services that the country is at present called upon to act. Never- 
theless, it may be of interest to know what has been done to 
encourage the study of Oriental languages in other countries, 
and particularly in Russia, the natural rival of England in the 
conquest and civilization of the East. We may learn at least 
that foreign Governments consider it their interest to raise a class 
of officers well versed in the languages of the numerous nations 
of the East, and we may form oiur own judgment whether it is 
right and prudent that this branch of study should be neglected 
any longer in England. 

Bussia has always been celebrated for her linguists, and where 
her own resources failed she has called foreign scholars or native 
teachers to lecture on the numerous languages of the East at St. 
Petersburg, and at some of the smaller Oriental seminaries at 
Kasan, Odessa, Nova-Tcherkask, and elsewhere. Brosset was 
called f5pom France to teach Georgian ; Dom and Boehtlingk from 
Germany, the former to teach the language of the Affghans, the 
latter to lecture on the ancient literature of India. Arabic was 
taught by Sheich Mohammed Ajad Tantawi ; Turkish and the 
TFataric dialects by Mirza £jEisembek; both of them natives of 
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the countries the languages of which they had to profess. During 
the late war the usefulness of officers^ civil and military^ well 
acquainted with the Eastern dialects^ was felt more than ever by 
the Russian Government^ and new arrangements were made to 
give still greater efficiency to the teaching of these languages. 
The University of St. Petersburg was called upon to raise the 
time-honoured number of the four faculties to five^ the fifth being 
the faculty of Oriental Literature. We quote from an ukase of 
the late Emperor, dated October 22 (November 3), 1857 : — 

" As we consider that the study of Oriental languages may derive 
great benefit if, instead of being carried on in the different institutions 
under the Ministry of Public Instruction, it is iconcentrated at St. 
Petersburg, the capital offering so many advantages for this compre- 
hensive branch of knowledge, we command as follows : — 

" The section for Oriental languages, now existing in the Univer- 
sity of St. Petersburg, is to be changed into a faculty, with professor- 
ships for the following languages : — 

" 1. Arabic ; 2. Persian ; 3. Turko-Tataric ; 4. Mongolic ; 5. Chi- 
nese; 6. Hebrew; 7. Armenian; 8. G-eorgian; 9. Mandshu. 

^* It is left to the Minister to appoint as circumstances may arise 
ordinary and extraordinary professors for each of these languages. 

" The lectures are open, not only to the regular students of the 
University, but to all who may desire to avail themselves of the in- 
struction given by the professors and teachers. And each public 
office may send a certain number of students, to whom a knowledge 
of Oriental language is deemed useful in their respective employ- 
ments." 

The lectures were opened on the 27th of August (September 
8)^ 1855^ and the following is a list of the subjects actually 
taught by the Oriental faculty :— 

•' 1 . History of Persia ; interpretation of Persian poets, such as 
Sadi, Hafis, and Attar ; translation into Persian ; Persian caligraphy ; 
Persian conversation. 

"2. Turkish grammar; history and geography of the Turkish 
Empire ; translation into Turkish ; history of Tataric literature. 

" 3. History of the Arabs ; translation into Arabic ; interpretation 
of Arabic authors from MSS. ; Arabic grammar ; Koran. 

^* 4. Mongolic grammar ; translation from and into Mongolic ; his- 
toiy of Dshmgis-Chan and the Mongols to the present day ; history 
of Mongolic literature ; Kalmyk language and literature. 

'^5. Chinese and Mandshu grammar; history of Chinese and 
Mandshu literature ; interpretation of Chinese and Mandshu authors. 

'^ 6. Armenian grammar ; translation from an^ into Armenian. 

*^ 7. G-eorgian grammar ; translation from and into Q-eorgian ; his- 
tory of Georgian literature." 

This may seem a frightful list^ and yet, since the first opeur 
ing of the Oriental Academy, three new professorships had to 
be added, one for Tibetan, one for the Affghan language, and 
one for Sanskrit. It is clear, however, that several of the lan- 
guages taught in St. Petersburg would be of little or no impor-^ 
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tance in London. Eussia advances into Asia from the Norths 
England from the South, and what is wanted at the present 
moment is not a complete Oriental Academy^ but an institution 
where a man may acquire a practical knowledge of the classical 
and yemacular languages of India^ and of the religion and lite- 
rature of the two great branches of its inhabitants^ the Hindus 
and the Mohammedans. This can be achieved by appointing at 
first two professors — one for Sanskrit and Indian literature, and 
one for Arabic and Mohammedan literature. The professors 
should not only teach the languages, but should be bound to give 
courses of public lectures on the history, religion, law and litera^ 
ture of the Hindus and Mohammedans. Attendance on these 
public lectures should be compulsory on all candidates for the 
Indian service. The members of that service, in order to per- 
form their duties adequately, need not be first-rate Sanskrit or 
Arabic scholars ; but they ought to know something of Moham- 
med, the Koran, and the spreading of Mohammedanism, some- 
thing about the Yedas, about Manu, Buddha, and the Pur&nas, 
before they undertake to act as the governors and teachers of 
Hindus and Mussulmans. The study of Arabic might be en- 
couraged by prizes, and should be recommended as a voluntary 
subject, particularly to those who are likely to proceed to the 
northern provinces of India ; but it should not be made compul^ 
sory. Arabic is one of the most difficult languages, and a merely 
elementary knowledge of it is of little assistance in acquiring 
the spoken dialects of India, with the exception of Urdu. 
* The case is difi'erent with regard to Sanskrit. A eertain ele- 
mentary knowledge of that language will have to be made obli-* 
gatory on every candidate for the Indian civil service. The 
reasons for this are perfectly known to every one acquainted 
with the social, religious, and political state of India. But^ 
considering the general interest which is taken in Indian matters 
at the present moment, it seems expedient to inquire more closely 
into this subject, in order that public opinion, fully enlightened 
on the importance of this branch of study, may prevent any 
measures being taken in a hasty and perfunctory manner. 

All the vernaculars of India, with the exception of Tamil and 
the other dialects of the South, are mere local corruptions of 
Sanskrit, the ancient language of the country. Sanskrit sup- 
plies the dictionary of all the spoken languages, even of those 
which, like Tamil and Telugu, belong in their grammatical 
system to another family of speech. The proportion of Sanskrit 
words in Hindi, Hindustani, Bengali, Panjabi, Mahratti, 
Guzerathi has been estimated at between three-fourths and 
nine-tenths of the whole vocabularies of each of these dialects. 
It is in reality impossible to fix it exactly, because every day 
new Sanskrit words, whether by derivation or composition, are 
added to the stores of the modem dialects. '^ Every person ac- 
quainted with the vernaculars of India,^* as Professor Wilson 
says, ** knows perfectly well that their elevation to the dignity 
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and usefulness of written speech has depended and must still 
depend upon their borrowing largely from their parent or kin- 
dred stock ; that no man who is ignorant of Sanskrit can write 
Hindustani or Bengali with elegance^ purity, or precision." 
New ideas, which are brought before the Hindu mind by the in- 
tercourse with Europeans^ or in translations from English, must 
invariably be expresssd by Sanskrit deriyatiyes, and all expres- 
sions relating to religion and Christianity in particular can be 
obtained from that source alone. Sanskrit, again, offers the 
key to the grammatical system of all Indian dialects, with the 
exception of the Deccan dialects^ such as Tamil and Telugu. 
Although the grammar of the modern yemaculars of India is by 
no means perplexing, yet it becomes far easier and more intel- 
ligible after a previous knowledge of the elements of Sanskrit, 
from which the whole accidence of the modem dialects is derived 
by means of abbreviation, corruption, and recomposition. Here, 
then, we have a language which will prove equally useful to all 
civilians^ to whatever Presidency they may be sent. It is not 
' always possible to determine beforehand to what Presidency 
a young civilian will be appointed, and it has been one of the 
chief objections against teaching the languages of India in this 
country that it is difficult to say which out of the many 
spoken dialects a candidate ought to acquire. A probationer 
appointed to the Presidency of Bengal, after having spent much 
time in the study of Bengali, might have to be employed in 
Pegu or the Panjab, and in either country his knowleidge of 
Bengali would be as useless to him as Portuguese in Italy.* We 
quote from the evidence of Sir Charles Trevelyan before the 
House of Lords : — - 

" I attach the highest value to Sanskrit. I derived the greatest 
advantage from it myself ; it enabled me to pass from one district of 
India to another, and, wherever I went, having the key to all the 
languages, after the first few months I became familiar with the lan- 
guage of the district. A knowledge of the original language gives 
you a. mastery of the original institutions and the sources of thought 
of the natives, which cannot easily be acquired in any other way." 

Nor would an acquaintance with Bengali or any other native 
dialect repay a student for his exertions by opening to him the 
treasures of a valuable literature. None of the modern dialects 
of India^ can boast as yet of many classical writers whose works 
might be of use to the student in supplying him with authentic 
information of the history, the laws, or religion of India. So 
palpable are the advantages of Sanskrit, for the education of the 
candidates for the Indian service that, as it has been said with 
great truth, such a language, if it had not existed, ought to have 
been invented for the students at Haileybury. 

The difficulty of obtaining an elementary knowledge of San- 
skrit has been very much exaggerated. Fifty years ago Sanskrit 
was a difficult language, because there were no good grammars 
and dictionaries from which it could be leamL At present we 
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have both, and it requires neither talent nor genius, but . simply 
application and perseverance, to master the rudiments of that 
interesting idiom. To learn Sanskrit from a pandit in India, 
according to the native system of grammar, must be a most 
tedious process ; and this is the very reason why this part of a 
civilian's education should be finished in England with the as- 
sistance of grammars, and dictionaries, and reading books, com- 
posed on a more rational system than the grammar^ of Pawini, 
the Mahdbh&shya, and the Amara-kosha. 

But there are other considerations of a more subtle nature 
perhaps, yet of considerable weight, for making an elemen- 
tary knowledge of Sanskrit an essential part of a civilian's 
previous education in England. It has been said that San- 
skrit is a dead language; but, although Sanskrit is no 
longer spoken by the people, it is still the very life- 
spring of their thoughts, their faith, their feelings, and 
prejudices. In most countries the spoken language would 
at once be the key to the literature, and through it to 
the social, moral, and religious character of a nation. It is not 
so in India. There the state of literature at the present day is 
about the same as that of Italy at, or rather before, the time of 
Dante. The spoken language, il volgare, is Hindustani, Ben- 
gali, or Guzerathi; but the language of literature, law, and 
religion is still the classical Sanskrit. We have often heard it 
repeated that the modem languages of India stand to Sanskrit 
in the same relation as Italian, Spanish, and French to Latin; 
and it has been argued that, as we do not require our. Ambas- 
sadors and Consuls in Italy, France, and Spain to be acquainted 
with Latin, but only with the modem languages and literature 
of the countries, it would be exacting too much were the civil 
servants of India to be required to study not only Hindustani 
or Bengali, but also Sanskrit. Now, the analogy is not quite 
correct, even so far as the grammar of the modern languages of 
India is concerned, and it fails completely with regard to their 
literature. If we know the classical writers of France, we know 
enough to gain an insight into the national character and the 
mental peculiarities of the French nation; and, in order to 
become acquainted with the laws and religion of that country, 
we are not bound to have recourse to works written in Latin. 
The case is quite different in India. There are, indeed, some 
popular works written in Hindustani and Bengali, and a new 
literary impulse has of late been given to these vernaculars by 
translations of the New Testament, and of some of the works of 
Bacon, Mill, and other English authors; but that literature 
which really exercises a determining influence on the intellectual 
life of India is written entirely in Sanskrit — the Latin of that 
country. Since the time when Sanskrit ceased to be the spoken 
language of India there has been no revival in the Hindu mind. 
The classics of India are the same to-day as at the time of 
Alexander's conquest. The highest authority in matters of 
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religion is still the Veda ; so is Manu on questions of law ; Gau- 
tama, on points of logic ; the Mah^bh^rata, B&mayana, and the 
PuraA/as with regard to the history and traditions of India; and 
a language can hardly be called a dead language which still 
supplies the feuilletons of the most popular newspapers. The 
only people who have an influence over the Indian mind — an 
influence as powerful and as pernicious as the Dominicans or 
Franciscans ever had over the people of Spain and Italy — are 
the Brahmans, and the chief support of their spiritual supremacy 
is their knowledge of Sanskrit^ the sacred language of the sacred 
literature of India. No national or religious reform will be 
possible among the great masses of Hinoustan before this all- 
pervading influence of the priestly caste has been destroyed or 
gained over to a better cause. Attempts of this kind, however, 
must not be made at random, and without a due appreciation of 
the diflBculties which have to be encountered. The feeling of 
revenge and loathing are natural after the unspeakable ferocities 
committed by the Sepoys. But Christians ought to know that 
there are crimes for which no human ingenuity can invent an 
adequate punishment, and which must be left to the revenge of 
a higher Power. And the politician, whatever his feelings may 
be, must be guided by prudence only. No statesman ought to 
allow himself to be carried away by a promiscuous hatred against 
the whole population of India, and it would be a fatal error to 
confound the guilty Sepoys with the natives of India at large. 
The large masses of the population have stood aloof firom a 
rebellion which in any other country would have carried along 
with it all the religious and national sympathies of a conquered 
race. The people, who are now called cowards and traitors by 
the Sepoys, ought not to be driven into patriotism by an army 
of revenge. It is a peculiar feature in the history of India that 
the soldiery fights its own battles, as a distinct caste, and that it 
hardly ever engages the national sympathies of the people. As 
early as the time of Alexander it was remarked, ^^ that if any intes- 
tine war breaks forth among the Indians it is deemed an heinous 
crime either to seize the husbandmen or spoil their harvest. 
All the rich wage war against each other, and kill and slay as 
they think convenient, while they (the husbandmen) live quietly 
and peaceably among them, and employ themselves at their 
rurat affairs either in their fields or vineyards." The same 
remark applies to later times. Fighting was considered the 
business of the large armies in the pay of kings or rebels, but 
*' the mass of the people stood aloof in such contests without 
any feeling of interest save the dread that their homes might 
become the seat of war," and no longer be treated with the 
same forbearance which they met with at the hands of the 
Kshattriya armies of their ancient kings.* 

* The Laws of Manu are most explicit with regard to the duties of a kiDg* and of 
hiB soldiers in times of war. Thus we read (Manu, vii. 90, aeg.), ** Xjet no man^^ 
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After the rebellion is over, and after every Sepoy has either 
been killed or transported, there will still be the old 150,000,000 
to be governed, to be educated, and to be admitted in time to a 
purer faith. It will be a long and peaceful warfare, and it will 
require experienced generals. The Colvins, Lawrences, and 
Thomaaons will be wanted again, instead of the Campbells and 
Wilsons. Every civil servant will have to do service in that 
army of civilization, and no pains should be spared to give to 
these soldiers the best training that can be obtained. Men are 
wanted whose minds have been opened, invigorated, and enriched 
by such an education as can be obtained at public schools and 
Universities. Such men are secured by the test of a first exami- 
nation, as devised by Lord Macaulay ; but after this examina- 
tion, which would prove a candidate fit for employment in the 
public service at home, a special education is wanted, and in it 
Sanskrit ought to occupy the first place. No man, whatever 
his acquirements in law, history, and political economy- may be, 
should be allowed to proceed to India unless he has acquired an 
elementary knowledge of Sanskrit, and is able to construe 
extracts firom the Hitopade^a and the Laws of Manu. Nothing 
could be a greater mistake than to force every probationer to 
make himself a thorough Sanskrit scholar. There may be one 



engaged in combat, smite his foe with sharp weapons concealed in wood, nor with 
arrows mischievously barbed, nor with poisoned arrows, nor with darts blazing with 
lire ; Nor let him in a car or on horseback strike his enemy alighted on the g^round ; 
nor an effeminate man ; nor one, who sues for life with closed palms ; nor one, whose 
hair is loose ; nor one, who sits down ; nor one, who says, * I am thine ; ' nor one, 
who sleeps ; nor one, who has lost his coat of mail ; nor one, who is naked ; nor one, 
who is without arms ; nor one, who is a spectator, but not a combatant ; nor one, who 
is fighting with another man : Galling to mind the duty of honourable men, let him 
never slay one, who has broken his weapon ; nor one, who is afflicted with private 
sorrow ; nor one, who has been grievously wounded ; nor one, who is terrified ; nor 
one, who turns his back." It could hardly be expected that the Brahmans of the 
present day should acknowledge the authority of their ancient sacred Laws, though 
the better among them would no doubt still stigmatize the cruel treatment of women and 
children as demoniacal or worthy of U&kshHsas. Women, no doubt, were considered 
in ancient warfare as part of the legitimate prize of a conquering army (Manu, vii. 
96) ; but it was not till the time of Sultan Alau-d-din that Mongolian cruelty became 
ft recognised feature of Indian armies. Thus we read in the Zubdatu-t>tawnrfkh, a 
general history by N^ru-l-Hukk, a contemporary of Jehangir : ** After this, he 
(SultHU Alau-d-dln) despatched bis army on an expedition to Gujrat, and devastated 
the whole of that province. The Rai of Gujrat, who was then at Nehrwaia, tied to 
Beo^fr, while his wives, daughters, treasures, and elephants, fell into the hands of 
the Mohammedans ; and the idol of Siiamath, which the Hindus had again set up 
after the deposition of Sultan Mahm6d, was broken, and its fii^^ments sent to Delhi. 
Ilia generals plundered the superintendents of the fire-temples of money, jewels, and 
every article that was precious, and even exacted from the men in their own camp 
all the gold, silver, and jawels, which they had acquired as booty, after putting 
them to various kinds of torture. The consequence was, that they were driven to 
desperation, and rebelled. The Sultan, who had remained at Delhi, seizing their 
wives and children, with the cruelty that was natural to him, threw them into prison, 
wid Nusrat Khan, one of his officers, gave their women over to the Kaianians for 
pollution, and dashing the little children upon the heads of their own ntothei's, thus 
barbarously put them to death. IVom this time eommeneed the practice at Delhi of 
making innocent wives and children evffer for their husbands and parents. Jar this 
barbarous mode qf punishment did not prevail b^bre this period" — See H. M. Elliot's 
Uifltorians of India, p* 286» 
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in a hundred who, having a taste for scholarship^ might as{)ire 
to the position which men like Sir William Jones, Colebrooke^ 
Wilson, Mill, Macnaghten, Sleeman^ Bawlinson, Muir, have 
held in India. They will always be the exceptions. But no 
consideration should be paid to the gentle or clamorous remon- 
strances raised by persons who, while complaining that they 
have no turn for foreign languages, wish only to save themselves 
the trouble which the learning of a new alphabet and of some 
pages of paradigms entails on the student. 

The time that is given to the study of Sanskrit will be savect 
in acquiring a knowledge of the spoken dialects. It is not 
advisable that the study of these dialects should be carried very 
far in this country, and whatever instruction is given in them 
should, if possible, be given by native teachers, under the super- 
intendence of the professors. We prefer, a Frenchman to teach 
French, because in a spoken language the most important thing 
to acquire is a correct pronxmciation. An Englishman may 
have spent many years in France, he may have studied the 
history and literature of the French language thoroughly, ho 
may be able to carry on a conversation in French with great 
fluency, and yet, in order to learn to speak French, we should 
rather have even an ignorant Frenchman than the most learned 
Englishman. It is the same with Hindustani, Bengali, Mahratti, 
and the other vernaculars of India. With a previous knowledge 
of Sanskrit a student will master the grammar of Hindustani 
without any assistance. All he wants to be taught is how to 
read and pronounce correctly, and this, together with the inter- 
pretation of easy class-books, and a little conversation on ordi- 
nary topics, could be taught in the most efficient manner by 
native teachers. It will be sufficient at first to engage the 
servdces of four natives — one to teach Hindustani or Urdu, one 
to teach Bengali, one for Mahratti and Guzerathi, and one for 
Tamil and Telugu. There are some of the younger Pandits 
trained in the Government Colleges at Calcutta and Benares 
who speak either Bengali or Urdu, who have studied Sanskrit, 
and are able to speak English more or less perfectly. If care- 
fully selected, these men would be invaluable as teachers at the 
institution. The objection, sometimes raised against native 
teachers, that they do not understand how to teach Europeans, 
would hardly apply to such men ; and the superintendence of 
the Professors would be sufficient to guard against that want of 
discipline which, it is asserted, rendered the teaching of natives 
at Haileybury, where the experiment was tried, worse than 
useless. We have a right to expect that those gentlemen who 
will attend the lessons given by native teachers at the Institu- 
tion, will behave rather like the Undergraduates at Oxford and 
Cambridge than like schoolboys. They will know that it is their 
interest to derive as much profit as possible from the teaching 
which they receive. The same boys who at school plague their 
French Master out of his life, behave in the mpst gentlemanly 



-maiinei* in the lessons given by the teJEUshets of French in the 
Universities. It might seem preferable to postpone the stac^ 
of the native dialects till the candidates arrive in India^ and to 
require at the final examination a knowledge of Sanskrit only. 
But the experience of many years has shown ''that it is of vital 
importance that the young civilian should be qualified for the 
public service in the shortest period practicable after his arrival 
in India. Until he is so qualified he is a dead weight upon the 
Government. He is paid for rendering himself serviceable, 
doing no service for his pay. Delay is Ml of peril to himself, 
exposing him to the allurements of idleness, if not of vice, and 
drawing him into extravagance and debt, theefiect of which may 
seriously embarrass him through a great part of his subsequent 
career, and materially impair his value as a public servant. On 
both public and private grounds, therefore, it is most expedient 
to shorten the period of his probation in India.^^ 

Men who arrive in India after having passed their two exami- 
nations — one general, the other special ; one purely European, 
the other chiefly Oriental — will enter upon their duties well 
impressed with the superiority of their own country, well pre- 
pared for the difficulties that have to be encountered, and deter- 
mined to work for the advancement of all measures in which 
the interests of both countries are identical They will look 
upon the dark inhabitants of India with a feeling of curiosity 
which is sure to grow into sympathy, — a feeling unknown and 
unintelligible to those who go there unprepared or full of preju- 
dices. It is in human nature that we take an interest in matters 
tp which we have devoted much of our time, and about which 
vre know something. A student of aH will learn to admire 
pictures which to the nnschooled eye are simply repulsive. A 
student of history will spend many days in searching for a docu- 
ment which to others might seem valueless. It wijl be the 
same with those who have paid some attention to the study of 
the classical language and literature of the Brahmans.^ As a 
classical scholar is moved when he sees the unchanged shores of 
Greece rising on the horizon — as he feels an interest in hearing 
for the first time the spoken Greek with its living accent — as 
he is pleased when reminded by what passes before his eyes of 
the customs, the legends, and the poetry of the classical past, — 
nay, as he cannot altogether withdraw his sympathy even from 
the degenerate descendants of an ancient and noble race, the 
civilian who has but read his Nftla or Sakuntala will look upon 
the Ganges and the ancient cities washed by its waves with a 
mingled feeling of admiration, sympathy, and pity. He will 
find his mind nerved and tuned for the most important part of 
a civilian's duty, that of gaining the goodwill, the confidence^ 
and ready co-operation of those whom he is sent to govern. He 
will be anxious to meet those who still speak the language to 
which he has devoted so many hours ; he will have questions to 
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ask^ and his hours of leisure will not be hours of idleness. Con- 
versation with the natives will soon become a pleasure to him^ 
because his knowledge of Sanskrit will make him feel at home 
in almost any dialect of India. At present it is notorious ''that 
many of the Company^s servants^ familiar with the jargon of the 
courts, are quite incompetent to carry on conversation with a 
native of respectability and education^ whereas the few students 
who have gone to India with a respectable knowledge of San- 
skrit have shown themselves at home among the people^ and 
displayed a warm interest in their welfare and improvement." 
Those who have the improvement of the natives and the safety 
of their brothers and sisters in India at heart will protest most 
strongly against allowing men to go to that country who are so 
ignorant and reckless as to speak of the Hindus as a parcel of 
niggers. This charge, brought by *' Indophilus," has been in- 
dignantly denied^ but not disproved. Lieutenant-Colonel Slee- 
man^ whose Rambles of an Indian Official^ though written as 
long ago as 1836^ and published in 1844^ deserve to be read at 
the present moment by every English statesman, has the foU 
lowing passage on this subject: — 

''Young ' miss ii^lier teens,' as soon as she finds her female atten- 
dants in the wrong, no matter in what way, exclaims, ' It is so like 
the natives ;' and the idea of the same error, vice, or crimei)ecome8 
so habitually associated in her mind with every native she afterwards 
sees that she can no more separate them tlum she can the idea of 
ghosts and hobgoblins from darkness and solitude. The young cadet 
or civilian, as soon as he finds his valet, butler, or his groom in the 
wrong, exclaims, ' It is so like blacky — so like the niggers ; they are 
all alike, and what could you expect from him P ' " 

Such language may seem harmless at the time, but it is sure to 
leave a sting in the hearts of the natives^ and repeated stings 
will in the end drive the most gentle character into fury. 
Whatever has of late been said about " the gentle Hindu/' the 
Hindus are a gentle and feminine race. But the frenzy of a 
woman is more fearful than the frenzy of a man. There is no 
danger any longer^ we hope, of seeing Christianity degraded, 
idol worship pampered^ and foolish prejudices patronized by the 
Government of India. But there is danger of the natives being 
treated with promiscuous contempt and hatred ; and this must 
produce a chronic state of disaffection and rebellion^ assassina- 
tions, massacres, and a war of extermination. On the proper 
education of the future governors of India, civil and military, 
will depend the security of the Indian empire, the gradual ad- 
vance of the natives towards social and intellectual improve- 
ment, and the final and inevitable triumph of the only true 
religion among the nations of the East. , 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Yours, &c., 

Philindus. 

Oxford, Jan. 4, 1858. 
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No. IV. 

ON THE RELATIVR IMPORTANCE OF SANSKRIT AND THE 
VERNACULAR LANGUAGES OP INDIA. 

SlR^ 

" Philindus '' has quoted a passage from my evidence 

wUch, taken in connection with the context of his letter, may 

cause misapprehension. I willingly admit that Sanskrit is a 

key to the colloquial languages of India^ and^ what is of greater 

importance^ to the habits of thought, and the sources of the 

social, political, and religious institutions of the people ; but 

this is only one part of the subject. The young men who 

have been selected for the Civil Service cannot be detained 

long in this country for the prosecution of professional studies ; 

the elements of law have an equal claim upon their attention 

with the elements of the native languages ; and the compact, 

symmetrical Sanskrit requires almost as close mental application 

as mathematics. The knowledge of that language which the 

young men would acquire in the limited time allotted to them 

would, therefore, rarely enable them to master its derivatives 

and command its literature ; while by applying themselves in a 

direct manner to the vernacular languages (as young people 

learn Italian or Spanish without previously studying Latin) they 

might, with the invaluable aid of an European teacher, get through 

the drudgery of first principles, and prepare themselves to profit 

by the less systematic, but more idiomatic instruction of their 

Munshi and Pandit on their arrival in India.* 

. The professorships which ought to be first established in the 

New Oriental College, according to my view, are Hindustani 

and Bengali for Northern, Tamil and Telinga for Southern, and 

Maharatti and Guzerathi for Western India, to which Sanskrit^ 

Arabic, Persian, Chinese, and Turkish might afterwards be 

added, under such arrangements as the Council of the College 

might consider desirable. 

I am, &c., 

C. E. Trevelyan. 

. Jan. 7, 1858. 

* The best praotioal arrauii^ement, perhaps, will be to fix a standard of proficiency 
in each of the classical and vernacular lan^u^es, one or other of which the proba- 
tioners oug-ht to lenm, accordinjj^ to the part of India to which they are goings, and to 
let them take their choice. They are old enough and intelligent enough to judge what 
is best for them, and they will be likely to apply themselves with more spirit and 
success to the language of their choice than to any other. It will, however, rest with 
the Government to determine what the qualifications are to be. The object of the 
College will be to furnish facilities for acquiring those qmlifioationa when they have 
been so determined. 
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No. V. 

ON THE PRACTICAL ADVANTAGES OF SANSKRIT IN TEACHING THE 

LANGUAGES OP INDIA. 

Sir, 

It is no easy matter to determine which, out of the many 
subjects that may be usefiil to the civil and military officers in 
India, should be made an essential part of their preliminary 
education, and form a sine qud non at their final examination in- 
England. There seems to be a general agreement as to the 
character of the first examination. It ought to be confined^ as 
Lord Macaulay observed, to those branches of knowledge to 
which it is desirable that English gentlemen who remain at 
home should pay some attention. All special and Oriental ac<- 
quirements should be excluded, and Sanskrit and Arabic, which, 
according to existing regulations, rank among the subjects in 
which a candidate may offer himself to be examined, are, as 
admitted even by those who framed the Eegulations, out of place 
in that general examination. 

The difficulties begin after the first examination is passed. 
A successful candidate has proved himself fit for employment 
in the public service at home. He is called a probationer. He 
has acquired a certain right ; and though he is told that he 
may lose his appointment unless he passes his second examina- 
tion creditably, it would always be felt as a case of great hardship 
if a gentleman, successful in one of the most open competitive 
trials, was to be rejected, after one or two years devoted to 
special studies, because he had not quite mastered all the in-^ 
tricacies of law, of political economy, or of Sanskrit, Hindustani, 
and Bengali. This hardship cannot be altogether removed, 
without reducing the second examination to a mere matter of 
form, but it may be considerably lessened by drawing a broad 
distinction between what is absolutely necessary and what is 
desirable, and by devising such a system of instruction as would 
make failure at the last examination a decisive proof of obstinate 
idleness, and wilful disregard of discipline. There is hardly 
any kind of knowledge that may not, under certain circumstances, 

frove of paramount importance to a civilian or officer in India, 
le may sometimes, on a remote station, find himself the only 
European, and, besides his duties as revenue-collector or magis* 
trate, he may suddenly be called upon to give advice as surveyor, 
engineer, mineralogist, botanist, chymist, or surgeon. Labour 
in England is infinitesimally divided, and a man is seldom called 
upon in his professional capacity to know any but his own 
special subject. The case is different in the colonies and in 
India. A civilian in a small station at a considerable distance* 
from Calcutta is expected to carry the whole civilization of 
Europe in his pockets, and it has been seriously argued that 
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l&dtlihig would be of greater advantage to a young cxvilian^ or 
to a missionary^ than if^ in addition to their other acquirements^ 
they possessed a certain amount of surgical skill, and, more 
particularly, of midwifery. There is no doubt some truth in 
this. But nothing could be more mischievous than a system of 
education by which the civil servants of India should be brought 
to know a fittle of everything. Your correspondent "Once a 
Boy'' has pointed out, in his manly, or, as it is now the fashion 
to call it, muscular language, the dangers of *' diluted omni' 
science^* which threaten the public schools, and, in a still high^ 
degree, the Universities. " A little leamt and that little well " is 
treated as an exploded truism nowadays. A gentleman, besides 
learning Greek and Latin, and ancient history, and mathematics, 
is now supposed to acquire during his last year of residence in the 
Universiiy a little of botany, or a little of chymistry, or a little 
of mineralogy, or anatomy, or geology, or physiology, or me- 
chanics — a little, in fetct, de rebus omnibus et quisbusdam aliis^ 
Undergraduates actually receive academic degrees for acquire- 
ments in physical science which they themselves feel and openly 
avow to be unworthy of any honourable distinction, and the 
physical sciences, which surely in our days might claim the same 
honours as Greek and Latin, are in danger of being degraded by 
their more zealous than prudent advocates intomere chitchat. The 
taste for that easy omniscience " which every gentleman ought to 
possess'' is evidently spreading. A schoolmaster must know what 
every farmer knows ; a clergyman must know what every school^ 
master knows ; and the Squire must know what every clergyman, 
schoolmaster, and farmer knows. Formerly a man was supposed 
to maintain his position in society, not by what he knew, but by 
what he was ; not by what he had read, but by what he had 
done. Everybody was supposed to know his own business, and a 
gentleman was not ashamed to ask advice from his clergyman, 
or schoolmaster, or farmer, on points which they ought to know 
better than himself. Though there may be certain advantages 
connected with this new polyhistoric and encyclopaedic system 
of education, they are bought at a certain risk, and it will be 
difficult enough to keep our new prodigies of learning from 
doing much mischief at home. We do not quite believe that 
the old saying of a little knowledge being dangerous has b^en 
complfetely disposed of by the new discovery that a little know- 
ledge is better than none. And anyhow, it is not desirable that 
the value of this new discovery should be tested for the first time 
in the government and administration of a country like India. 

There are only two subjects in addition to those included 
within the first examination which are absolutely essential to a 
probationer before he can be allowed to proceed to India — the 
elements of the languages of India and the elements of juris- 
prudence. An acquaintance with the principled of financial 
science, and with the political, literary, and religions history of 
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India would add considerably to a ciTilian's U8efukie88^ and 
these sijAjects should be encouraged by substantial rewards^ but 
they are not of the same Tital importance as law and language. 

Several of your correspondents have pointed out in what 
manner some of the existing courses of lectures on law might 
be rendered available for the Indian probationers, and I need 
not say anything on that subject; but^ turning to the study of 
the Indian languages^ we find that^ after the aboKtion of Hailey- 
bury, there is at present no institution where the probationers 
might acquire the requisite knowledge of Sanskrit^ Arabic^ or 
Hindustani. Some provision for supplying this want will have 
to be made at once. I suggested in my last letter that the 
beginning should be made on a small scale^ and that at firsts 
besides two English professors, one for Sanskrit and Hindu 
literature^ the other for Arabic and Mohammedan literature, 
four native teachers should be engaged to teach Hindustani, 
Bengali, Mahratti and Guzerathi, Tamil and Telugu. I en<- 
deavoured to show that it would not be expedient to carry the 
study of any one of the modem vernaculars very far in this 
country, and I pointed out the advantages of Sanskrit as a 
language, supplying three-fourths of the vocables of every one 
of the provincial dialects, offering the best introduction to the 
grammatical system of all but the southern vernaculars, and 
giving to the civilian a key to the classical, religious, and legal 
literature, and through it to the very heart and soul of the 
•Hindus. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, in a letter addressed to you, seems to 
entertain a different view with regard to the most practical and 
efficient system of teaching the languages of India. I had quoted 
his opinion, together with that of Professor Wilson and other 
eminent servants of the East India Company, as to the importance 
of Sanskrit in the education of the candidates for the civil service. 
In his evidence before the House of Lords, Sir Charles, after re- 
marking that too much attention had formerly been paidatHai- 
leybury to Oriental languages, proceeds to say that the system is 
now fedHng into the other extreme, and that the vernacular lan- 
guages ought to be taught bona fde. He then adds, '^I attach the 
highest valueto Sanskrit; I derived the greatest advantage from it 
myself; it enabled me to pass from one district of India to an- 
other ; and wherever I went, having the key to all the languages, 
after the first few months I became acquaiuted with the language 
of the district. A knowledge of the original language gives you a 
mastery over the original institutions and sources of thought of 
the natives, which cannot be easily acquired in any other way.'* 
In his last letter to you Sir Charles reiterates this opinion, re- 
commending Sanskrit as " the key to the colloquial languages of 
India, and — ^what is of much greater importance — ^to the habits 
of thought and the sources of the social, political, and religious 
institutions of the. people.^' But Sir Charles doubts whether San- 
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Bkrit should be made obligatory on all students^ or whether it 
should only form a voluntary subject^ the provincial vernaculars^ 
such as Bengali, Hindustani, Mahratti^ Guzerathi^ Tamils and 
Telogu^ taking its place as obligatory subjects at the final 
examination. 

This proposition evidently emanated from a desire to reduce 
the work of the probationers as much as possible^ and it certainly 
deserves the most careful consideration. It is clearly impossible 
that every probationer should learn a little of every one of the 
six vernaculars which are spoken in the Western, the Eastern^ 
and Southern presidencies of India. The late commissioners 
under Lord Macaulay thought that some scheme might be de- 
vised to meet this difficulty ; but if we mjay jadge from the ex- 
perience of the last two years^ no such scheme has as yet been 
found practicable. Granting^ however^ that after the first ex- 
amination the probationers might at once be apportioned to 
•the three presidencies of fiengal, Bombay^ and Madras,~*and we 
cannot see any objection to such a distribution — we must still 
consider a case pointed out by Sir Charles Trevelyan himself. 
After his arrival in India he was sent^ as he writes, from district 
to district, and it was only by the help of Sanskrit that he was 
enabled to acquire a knowledge of every new dialect within the 
short space of a few months. Would it be wise, then, to deprive 
a civilian of that help ? Would it be right to induce him to 
neglect Sanskrit, and to acquire instead a more perfect know- 
ledge of Guzerathi, when, on arriving at Bombay, he may be 
sent to Ahmednagar or Punah, where Mahratti is spoken, and 
where his knowledge of Guzerathi will be of little assistance to 
him in learning Mahratti, whereas a knowledge of Sanskrit 
would have proved invaluable for that purpose ? I quote from 
the Bev. Dr. Wilson^s preface to the second edition of Mole:^- 
worth's Mahratti Dictionary :— ^ 

" In regard to the Sanskrit as found in Mabratti, it is to be kept 
in mind that, though it has long been assimilated to the Scythian 
{i.e. Turanian) elements, it is used by the Mahratti people, as far as 
vocables are concerned, in a purer form than that which it retains in 
any of the other provincial languages in India^ Even the grammar 
of the Mahratti language is much influenced by the Sanskrit. The 
declension of its nouns is affected by a majority of Sanskrit words 
used as post-positions, and even most of its inseparable post- positions 
have a Sanskrit connexion. Sanskrit nouns retain their own gender 
in Mahratti. Even the neuter termination in en of many nouns and 
adjectives in Mahratti, not of Sanskrit origin, bear a close analogy to 
the Sanskrit <im. Thei*e is much agreement in the Sanskrit and 
Mahratti pronouns, which need not be particularized. The Sanskrit 
verbs and participles, too, in their grammatical incidents throw light 
on Mahratti. The Sanskrit numerals are the fountain of those of 
Mahratti, the changes of them being but of a slight character. Many 
Sanskrit words, as is weU known, appear in Mahratti, both in their 
stricter (Sanskrita) and in their looser (prakrita) form. The San- 
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BkHt is the fountain from wbicli we muai dfttw all tedmical words Ui 
theology, literature^ and science." 

It is not from a random thought, or to please the fendes of a 
few Oriental scholars, that the study of Ssmskrit was introdooed 
at Haileybury. Undismayed by the clamour of the more idle 
among the stud^its, and of their tender*hearted relatives, the 
Anglo-Indians of the old school, who had bought their experi^ 
ence in a long service, insisted on the students learning, or at 
least being taught, what they knew would be really useful to 
them. They knew that the time given to Sanskrit was not 
wasted. They knew it would bear fruit tenfold in acquir- 
ing the vernaculars of viUious districts. They knew that in 
education, as in building, the wisest economy is to lay a sound 
foundation. And as tlvere are some people who still prefer a 
bona fide knowledge of Latin to a showy smattering of French, 
German and Italian, these Anglo-Indians were pedantic enough 
to keep up the study of Sanskrit as a necessary introduction to 
the later study of the modem dialects of India. 

The ailment used by Sir Charles Trevelyan, that young 
people learn Italian or Spanish without previously studying 
Latin, seems at first sight fetal to the precedence which, in an 
educational point of view, Sanskrit claims with respect to Ben- 
gali, Hindustani, and Mahratti. But, like most analogies, it 
contains as much of error as of truth. No one denies that 
Hindustani can be acquired without Sanskrit, or Spanish with- 
out Latin. But the Hindustani spoken by the civilians of India, 
by judges, governors, and ambassadors, should, if possible, not 
be like the French spoken by the waiter at an hotel. Half of 
the power and beauty of French remains a secret to those 
who are ignorant of Latin. And a man who was told that in a 
year's time he might be called upon to go either to Portugal, 
Spain, France, Italy, or Wallachia, might perhaps derive greats 
benefit from a previous study of Latin than from a conversa- 
tional knowledge of Portuguese, particularly if in the end he 
was sent, not to Lisbon, but to Bucharest. I thought I had 
shown in my former letter how little the literary position of the 
modem vernaculars of India can be compared with the idioms 
of Dante and Racine, and the extract given above from Dr. 
Wilson on the relation of Mahratti to Sanskrit would not 
bear application to French and Latin. If analogy was Hkely to 
carry conviction, one more applicable than that of Latin and 
French could be pointed out to recommend the study of San- 
skrit* Given a number of young men who are to be employed 
in a colony as surveyors, engineers, astronomical observers, 
book-keepers, &c. ; and supposing that they have only one or 
two years to prepare themselves for their respective duties, and 
that, for some reason or other, it is impossible to tell in what 
capacity each of them will be employed hereafter — what would 
be the-proper course of instruction for them all ? To teaoh them 
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« litde anrveying, a Ukle en^neering, a little observing, a little 
book-keeping? Hwdly. To teach one of the pupils sumying, 
tbe other engineering, the third obserring^ the fourtii book- 
keeping, on the chance that he who had learnt nothing bat 
bock-keeping might, after all, be wanted for engineering? 
Hardly. Teach all of them what thej will all want — ^Mathe- 
matics ; and teach that one sabject wdl, trasting that the yonng 
mathematicians wiU learn, within a comparatively short period, 
from their future superior^ and colleagu^ how \o appl? thei^ 
mathematical knowledge to the more special practical duties 
which thej mre expected to perform. The compact and sjrm- 
metrical Sanskrit may require, as Sir Charles Trevelyan says^ 
almost as close mental application as mathematics. But, if so, 
it holds out in turn the same rewards. If mathematics inrigo- 
rate the mind, if they are capable of manifold application, if 
they supply a language which is intelli^ble all over the world, 
similar advantages, though in a different sphere of intelleotud 
activity, belong, as has been shown, in a peculiar manner to 
Sanskrit. But, dropping all analogy and metaphor, it is a general 
rule to teach a pupil that which will help him to learn oti^r 
things; to teach him that which he would miss in trying to 
learn other things. Apply this rule to our case, and it wiU be 
— teach a pupil Sanskrit, because it will help him to learn the 
modem languages of India. Teach him Sanskrit, because he 
would miss it in trying to learn the modem vernaculars. 
. It would be a dangerous and, as far as I can see, uncalled-for 
innovation to make Sanskrit a voluntary instead of an oblig*. 
tory subject in the education of the Indian civilians. It would 
be popular, no doubt, at a time when modem languages are 
reconmiended at public schools in preference to Greek and Latin^ 
when no express seems to travel fast enough; and when to abo- 
lish and to change is considered grander than to keep and to 
improve. Sir Charles Trevelyan does not wish to see Sanskrit 
abolished. Far from it. No one has spoken so highly as h^ 
about the advantages which a knowledge of Sanskrit holds out 
to every civilian. But Sir Charles seems to entertain too fa^ 
Yourable an opinicAi of the charms of Sanskrit and the acquisi^ 
tiveness of young students, if he supposes that the study of that 
language will prosper as a voluntary subject side by side with 
law, political economy, history, and modem languages, all ren- 
dered obligatory on the probationers. What Sir Charles expects 
to be a luxury may, perchance, by the students be considered 
as mere drudgery, and in a short time the v^y name of Sanskrit 
wiQ be forgotten. I do not wish to deny that India may be 
conquered by the sword, and governed by the sword; that 
Hindu religion may be exterminated, Hindu literature destroyed 
— nay, that the English alphabet and the English language may 
be introduced by force, and take the place of Sanskrit and its 
living dialects. The same policy was followed by the Somans 
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in Qftulj and it succeeded. The same policy was attempted by 
the Romans in Germany, and it failed. But if England has 
more faith in her moral power, in the irresistible strength of her 
civilisation and religion ; if she trusts more to the Word of Gk>d 
than to the sword of man, then let her see before all things that 
her sons whom she sends out year after year on that peaceful 
crusade, should be well equipped for the struggle on which they 
enter, and that the weapons with which they are furnished, 
should be serviceable. The Indian civil servants ought to be 
able to understand not only the language of the people whom 
they are to govern, but the people themselves. They should 
know their national character, with its good and evil pecuUari. 
ties; their religious ideas, their superstitions and prejudices, 
their moral and legal principles, their customs and manners, 
their maxims and proverbs-^and the key to all this is a know* 
ledge of Sanskrit. There is much that is bad, but also much 
that is good in the different systems of law, philosophy, religion, 
and morals in India. If the natives perceive that their governors 
are able to appreciate what is good in Indian literature, that they 
can tolerate much that is indifferent, they will be more inclined 
to listen to them when they point out frankly what is vile and 
pernicious. Hitherto much that is positively bad, and of which 
the more enlightened of the Hindus themselves are ashamed, 
has been tolerated — not to say encouraged — by the Government, 
while occasionally some of the most sensitive parts of man's 
nature have been wounded unnecessarily and unintentionally. 
The greased cartridges were not intended to take away the caste 
of the soldiers, but they offered the most welcome pretext to Hin* 
du-Mohammedan agitators. Such an opportunity would never 
have been given by a Government familiar with the traditions and 
feelings of the natives. On the other hand, the system of caste, 
with all its absurd and wicked pretensions, has been implicitly 
accepted by the Government as part and parcel of Hindu religion; 
whereas, a little knowledge of the ancient law and the most 
ancient documents of the Brahmanic faith, or a perusal of the 
civil enactments, issued by the most tolerant and the most popu- 
lar of the Mogul Emperors, would have shown that never were 
these pretensions carried to such extremes as when they had 
been admitted as claims to civil immunities. Tell a man that he 
need not serve on a jury if he have any conscientious objections 
to taking an oath, and very soon there will not be a single in- 
dividual without some scruples about taking an oath. Now 
there is in reality, according to the arguments used by the most 
orthodox Hindu divines, no absolute authority for the compli- 
cated rules of caste. They occur in the laws of Manu, though 
even there great latitude is allowed in times of trouble. But 
the laws of Manu rank only as tradition (smriti) among the 
Brahmans. They have no authority by themselves. Tradition 
(smriti) derives whatever, authority it has from its agreemelit 
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wiili what the Brahmans call rerelation («rati)« ' If tradition 
..differs from revelation, it is at once overruled. If tradition has 
uo warrant in revelation it is called, in the quaint scholastic 
phraseology of Hindu controversialists, the daughter of a barren 
woman. The name of revelation belongs to tiie " Yeda^' only. 
Now in the songs of the Veda the castes are never mentioned, 
. and the only passage quoted from the Veda in support of the 
later rules about caste proves the very contrary of what the 
Brahmans make it to prove. It is said there* that the universal 
spirit, the Purusha, became divided, that his mouth became the 
priest (brahmana), his arms the soldier (r%anya)) his thighs the 
husbandman (vai^ya), and that from his feet was bom the slave 
(tfudra) • Now, if this proves anything, it proves that the four 
castes, or, we should rather say, the four constituent classes of 
every civilized society, have an equal birthright, that they all par<- 
ticipate of the divine nature, and that there is no more difference 
between the members of the body politic than between the mem- 
bers of the same human body. The word '^ ^dra^' never occurs 
again in the whole Veda, whatever the Pandits may say, who are 
not able to understand a single one of their sacred hymns cor- 
rectly. Not a word is breathed in any one of these hymns — and 
their number is more than 1,000 — as to the degraded position of 
any human being, and there is no trace as yet of that fetal cobweb 
of caste which the Law of M anu has thrown over the Hindu 
mind. Even this hymn, the only one in which any allusion to 
the four social orders occurs, is evidently more modem than the 
majority of the Yedic hymns, and its language approaches nearly 
to the classical Sanskrit of the epic poems. ^ Besides the word 
" nxdrs,/' there occurs in it the particle " khalu/* which never 
occurs in the ancient language. A Brahman is not able to ap- 
preciate the arguments of critical scholarship, such as would be 
sufficient to prove the spurious character of a line in Homer, or to 
establish the different age of the poems of Tibullus and Lygda- 
mus. But, giving him the full benefit of this one Yedic pas- 
sage, how could he derive from it a Divine authority for all the 
intricacies of the law of caste ? In the theological tracts which 



* The text (Rig-yeda, x. 90) ib: brfthmano 'sya mukham Asid^bJUitl riigBnyuh kritsA, 
iirti tad aHya yad vauyu/i, padbhy4ai sMro a^ayata. Mr. J. Muir in the first volume 
of his ** Orij^inal Sanskrit Texts/* published very opportunely at the present moment, 
discusses the same passage, and points out that the second sentence should be ren- 
dered* '* the R&^fanya was made his arms." This is perfectly true, but it would 
hardly affect the sense of this allegorical conception. The question asked in the pre- 
ceding one is not, who was the BriLhmana, the Ra^anya, the Vai^ya and Siidra, but 
what was his mouth ? what were his arms? what were called his thighs and feet? 
Therefore the answer is : His mouth was the Br&bman, his thighs were that which 
is the Vai^a ; from his feet was born the Siidn, And if it is said, the R&^^anya 
was made his arms, this can only mean the Ra^anya was made, was conceived, or 
represented, as his arms. Thus SAyana says: r&^/anyaA kshatriya^atimftn purusbaA 
•a b&h^ kritahf b&hutvena nishp&ditayantaA ; b&hiibhy&m utpftdita ityarthaA. The 
same explanation is given in the Taittiriya-sanhita, vii. I, 9, sa mukhatas trivritam 
niramimita; — sob&h&bhy&m pa/iAadatfam niramimita etc. 
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are known by tbe name of Brfihniana, and to which the Bratf* 
mans would fain ascribe the same antiquity and authority as to 
the Hymns^ traces occur^ no doubt, of the degraded position of 
the Sudras. There it is said, ''that the Brahmans, Kshattriyas^ 
and y aijyas only are admitted to the sacrifices, and that they 
should not even speak with a Sxiir&.'* But if, as the Brahmans 
so stoutly maintain in their animated controrersies with the 
Buddhists and other heretics, that book only can be called «ruti, 
or revelation, which depends on nothing else, and is preceded by 
nothing else — if, as the Brahmans express it, revelation was 
granted to inspirited Bishis only, before the beginning of aU time, 
so that the later writings of Buddha cannot claim the title and 
authority of «ruti, then the same applies to these theological 
tracts, for they presuppose on every page the existence of a sacred 
code of Yedic hymns. But the truth is that the more enlightened 
among the Brahmans would smile at all this wrangling. They 
would scout the very idea of the Universal Soul being possessed 
of arms and feet. And there is one fact which has been strangely 
overlooked. Even at the present day that class which com- 
prises the most intelligent and most influential men in the 
country, the Vair^gis — men who spend the early and middle 
periods of life as disciples, in pilgrimages to the celebrated tem- 
ples of their god Vishnu in all parts of India, and the latter part 
of it as high-priests or apostles, in listening to the reports of this 
numerous disciples employed in similar wanderings — are entirely 
free from the prejudice of caste. They are from all the castes 
and classes of society. The lowest Hindu may become a Vair&gi, 
and the very highest are often tempted to become so, the service 
of God, to which they devote themselves^ levelling all distinctions^ 
And as it is with caste, so it was with Suttee and the prohibition 
of widow-marriages, and a number of foolish and pernicious cus- 
toms, for all of which the Brahmans claim a religious authority, 
because they have the promise that whatever they choose to call 
religion is not to be interfered with. Now, anything may be 
turned into a religious question, and- it would not at all be sur- 
prising if the Brahmans were some day to discover in the Veda 
that paying taxes was against their sacred revelation. The 
burning of widows, so far from having any authority in the Veda, 
is contrary both to the letter and to the spirit of those simple 
ancient hymns.* When that unhallowed custom was put down 
by the Government, India, it was said, was on the brink of a 
revolution. It is known now that the only passage that could 
be quoted from the Veda in support of suttee was garbled, mis- 
translated, and misapplied by the Pandits. Here, then, the 
priests might have been beaten with their own weapons, and 
their spiritual prestige shaken before the eyes of the whole 

* See " On the Funeral Ceremonies of the Hindus," hj Max Muller, Williams and 
Norgate, London. 
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peo]^e. With regard to the rules about caste, the Brahmaus 
might say^— for this is one of their fevourite arguments — that 
portions of their revealed writings which contained those rules 
had been lost^ and that they had only been preserved in the tra- 
ditional laws of Mann. But yrith regard to suttee that subterfuge 
was impossible. The poet of the Veda actually addresses the 
widow who has followed the corpse of her husband to the pile, 
and tells her not to tarry with him any longer, but to come back 
to the world of the living. Here, therefore, tradition is over- 
ruled by revelation. And as to the whole argument about lost 
portions of the Veda, it has fairly been torn into shreds by 
native heretics. One of them says, ^^ If a man maintains a lost 
Ixadition, as you orthodox Brahmans do, he may prove whatever 
he pleases, for it is like appealing to a dead witness.^' And 
another says, ''Why have Manu and your other lawgivers 
omitted to show a divine behest, or a passage from the Veda, as 
the authority of their teaching ? It would not have given them 
more trouble to do this than to proclaim their own doctrine. 
Anybody may throw whatever he likes into the skull of a ' lost 
branch of revelation,^ and then invoke it as authority/' 

But, begging your and your readers^ pardon for this long 
digression, it cannot be too often repeated that it would be folly 
to expect every civilian to make himself a thorough Sanskrit 
scholar or a mastei* in Hindu casuistry. India will never be 
governed by a set of sickly philologists or hair-splitting lawyers. 
But neither should that empire be intrusted to men ignorant of 
the elements of justice, and ill-informed, if not prejudiced, about 
the national, moral, and religious character of the natives. The 
vulgar dialects of India and their literature will not enable a 
man to understand the native character. A foreigner might as 
well try to study the national character of England in literary 
works such as would be liable to be seized under Lord Camp- 
bell's new Act. 

And let us ask once more. What cause has been shewn for this 
sudden change ? It is said that during the one year that a pro- 
bationer has to prepare himself for his final examination, there is 
no time for lesraing Sanskrit. If this was so, the first exami- 
nation might be put a year earlier. At present candidates are 
allowed to offer themselves from the age of 18 to 23. This is a 
considerable latitude, and if the limits were from 18 to 22, a pro- 
bation^erwho could not pass in one year might be allowed to read 
two years for his final trial. Nor should it be overlooked that 
the gentlemen elected by open competition are likely to be of 
a more acquisitive temper than the nominees of the Directors. 
The prizes which are held out in those Indian appointments are. 
high, and the standard, instead of being lowered from what it 
was under the old regime, might without unfairness have been 
somewhat raised. Those who know what impulse is given by an 
open exhibition at a college, and what extraordinary feats in 
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Oreek and Latin composition and iambics are perfomoed b]r 
young men of 20, will not consider a probationer unfairly 
weighted if^ in addition to the elements of law, he is expected to 
acquire a decent knowledge of Sanskrit and an acquaintance with 
the rudiments of one of the provincial languages of India within 
a year. Sanskrit, at least so much of it as is necessary for con- 
struing the laws of Manu or a play of Kalidasa, can be learnt 
even by the dullest in one year by giving one hour a day to its 
study — much more by a man of ability, as all probationers are 
likely to be. 

Another objection, and a more weighty one, is that Sanskrit 
has had a fair trial at Haileybury^ and has been found wanting. 
If Sanskrit has failed at Haileybury, it is clear that it might 
have been either the fault of Sanskrit or of Haileybury. Now^ 
first of all, it has been proved by statistic evidence that the 
gentlemen who have paid any attention to Sanskrit at Hailey- 
bury, have been able to enter upon active service in a much 
shorter time than those who shirked it. That, as has been 
frequently stated, men were passed at Haileybury who had only 
crammed a little Sanskrit a few weeks before examination was 
clearly the fault of the old system. The Examination was 
not lax, but necessarily lenient. The Directors had the ap- 
pointment of the professors and of the examiners; some of the 
professors examined their own pupils, and the Directors naturally 
felt a certain interest in not having their sons and nephews 
rejected after two years spent at the Indian College. Thus, with 
all the paraphernalia of examinations, students, though they 
might lose a term, or be induced by their friends to exchange 
their place at Haileybury for a military cadetship, were 
never finally rejected on the ground of ignorance. The young 
men knew it, and the more idle among them took their mea^ 
sures accordingly. That those who had crammed a little San*^ 
skrit a few weeks before examination should afterwards find, to 
their surprise, that their knowledge of Sanskrit was of little 
avail to them in learning Hindustani, is not very extraordinary. 
But it would be extraordinary if the evidence of such men, 
whatever honours they may have gained in after life, was aUowed 
to change a course of education devised by the most eminent , 
Oriental scholars and sanctioned by men of the highest admin-* 
istratite talent. There are, no doubt, Indian statesmen who 
have gone through a brilliant career without a knowledge of 
Sansknt, or any of the spoken dialects. But where questions 
are to be settled not by authority but by arguments, these men 
cannot be considered as the best judges of the advantages which 
other men of less transcendent genius have derived from San- 
skrit, nor of the pains which they perhaps might have spared 
themselves if to their other eminent qualifications they had 
added this one, which they profess at the same time to ignore 
and to despise. 
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There is one other point of minor importance to which Sir 
Charles Trevelyan has called attention. I had suggested that 
qualified native teachers should be obtained^ in order that the 
students^ in beginning to study one of the modem dialects, 
might from the commencement acquire a correct pronunciation. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan recommends European professors. I 
should like to have both ; Englishmen as professors, natives as 
assistants. This is the plan followed at St. Pet^rsbui^. There 
are at the present moment in England some of the most illus- 
trious professors of Hindustani, Tamil, and Telugu, perhaps also 
of Bengali, Mahratti, and Ouzerathi, and they will be the first 
to impress upon the Government of how much assistance well- 
qualified native teachers would be to themselves and to their 
pupils. These should of course not be raw Pandits or Munshis, 
but men educated at the Government colleges and conversant 
with English. 

With such a staff of professors and teachers, the probationers 
ought to be able after one year to give as good an account of 
themselves in Oriental languages as in law. Law and language 
should be made the only obligatory subjects at the final exami- 
nation, and the same number of marks, say 1,000, be given to 
both. With regard to Oriental languages these 1,000 marks 
should be divided as follows : 

{a) Sanskrit, the principal rules of grammar, and construing 
on^ book of the Hitopade«a, the extracts from the Mah&bhSrata, 
and six books of the Laws of Manu, 800. 

(b) One vernacular language, writing, grammar, and 20 pages 
of an easy book, 200. 

A probationer appointed, after his first examinatioil, to thc^ 
Presidency of Bengal, Upper Provinces, will have to choose 
among Hindustani, Hindi, and Persian. In the Presidencv (^ 
Bengal, Lower Provinces, he may choose between Bengali and 
Hindustani. In the Presidency of Bombay, he must choose 
between Guzerathi and Mahratti ; in the Presidency of Madras, 
among Tamil, Telugu, and Kanarese. A probationer appointed 
to the Upper Provinces may take Arabic instead of Sanskrit^ 
and substantial prizes should be offered to reward a more than 
usual proficiency in Sanskrit, Arabic, Hindustani, or any other 
of the spoken languages of India. 

Philindus. 

Oxford, Jan. 10, 1858. 
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No. VI. 

letter prom professor m. williams. 

Sir, 

Not the least of the services jon are rendering to the 
public at the present crisis is the readiness with which you open 
your columns to suggestions on the study of the Indian lan- 
guages. The able letters of your correspondents " Indophilus '' 
and ^' Phihndtts *^ must have been read with interest by every 
educated Englishman^ and well merit the attention of those to 
whom the country intrusts the reorganization of our Eastern 
empire. ^^ Fhilindus '^ is aware that the arguments he has 
advanced in vindication of the claims of Sanskrit will be endorsed 
by the majority of Oriental scholars ; but it will not be se 
easy to convince the public generally^ or even those whose ac- 
quaintance with the Indian languages is confined to the verna- 
culars) of the soundness of his views. It becomes^ therefore^ 
the duty of all who concur with him to speak out boldly at a 
time when the future well-being of our Eastern empire demands 
that this important subject should be fully discussed in all its 
bearings. 

The greatest calamities are often overruled for good^ and it 
pannot be doubted that the desolating storm which has swept 
over the plains of Hindustan will in the end purify the atmos- 
phere and bring about many salutary changes. Already the 
clouds are beginning to break and light to appear. One good 
effect that may be noted in England is that ignorance and 
apathy about everything Indian are no longer fashionable. The 
Times daily teems with information upon Indian matters. In 
every town throughout the length and breadth of the United 
Kingdom lectures on India are attended by crowds of eager 
listeners, while in private houses and public libraries, in hotels 
and railway stations, there is no lack of books, maps, and plans 
illustrative of the one topic which fills the national miod. It 
becomes, therefore^ almost superfluous to repeat, what is already 
well known, that there is no one universal language current 
throughout India. Some of your readers, however, may be 
surprised to hear that the spoken languages of our Eastern 
territories are more numerous than those of Europe. The 
number of distinct tongues as specified in the statistical tables 
of the East India House is 21, and in this enumeration the 
subordinate dialects of Hindi and those of the Dravidian family 
are not comprehended. Most of these 21 languages, and espe- 
cially Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, Marathi, and Guzerathi, spring 
directly from Sanskrit, and those which do not derive their very 
essence and vitality from this stock, draw largely from it for 
their terms of science, law, religion, and social life. 
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• In the latter categoty are placed the Bouth Indian vernacnliars 
'^^Telugiii Tamil, Kanarese^ Malay^iam, and Singhalese. Like 
the sacred tree of Hindustan, whose offshoots, branching in all 
directions, draw sap and substant^e from the parent stem, till^ 
bending downwards, they take root themselves and form new 
«tockd^ so has this noble language stood for more than 3,000 
years the inexhaustible source of living dialects to millions of 
the human race, itself Unchanged amid the greatest political 
and social revolutions, and ever to be preserved in its vast and 
wonderful literature. For it cannot be too often reiterated that 
Sanskrit is the sole repository of the literature of the Hindus— »- 
a literature whicb^ commencing with the Yedas, 1,200 or 1,300 
BX., and extending to modem times, is unsurpassed by that of 
any other language in the world for copiousness, for treasures 
of true poetry, for models of pure and melodious diction, and 
for the mental discipline afforded by the study of its difficulties* 

The modem languages of Europe (as ^^ Philindus'^ has perti^ 
nently remarked) have their own literature, which is the best 
representative of the condition of the several European countries, 
and of the character and social habits of their inhabitants. To 
know the Italians we need not have recourse to Latin, when 
Italian literature is at our command. But the literature of the 
spoken language of the Hindus is not worthy of the name. It 
consists, generally, of poor translations from the Sanskrit which 
give but a feeble idea of the originals. To acquaint ourselves 
with the State of Indian society, which, in obedience to the law 
of unchangeableness ever stamped on Eastern manners, remains 
now nearly what it was in the days of Manu, — nay, more, to 
enable us to unravel the complex web of the Hindu mind, and 
explain inconsistencies otherwise inexplicable, we must trust to 
Sanskrit alone. Sanskrit is the only language of Hindu poetry, 
the only language of Hindu drama, the only language of Hindu 
rdligion and philosophy, and of that celebrated code, composed 
many centuries before the Christian era, which is still the basis 
of the civil law of the Hindu, and the mainspring of his daily 
Invocations, 

All Oriental scholars must feel with ^^ Philindus " that it is 
this faet which, even more than the bearing of Sanskrit on the 
spoken dialects, makes the study of this language so important 
to the civil officers of our Indian Government. Hear what 
Professor H. H. Wilson says on this subject, in words worthy 
of being inscribed in golden letters on the walls of every Oriental 
college : 

''The popular prejudices of the Hindus, their daily observances, 
their occupations, their amusements, their domestic and social rela- 
tions, their local legends, their traditions, their fables, their religious 
worship, all spring from, and are perpetuated by, the Sanskrit lan- 
guage. To know a people these things must be known. Without 
such knowledge revenue may be raised, justice may be administered, 

c 
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but no influence with the people will be enjoyed, no claim to tlieir 
confidence will be established, no affection will be either felt or 
inspired." 

In unison with these sentiments the East India Company, 
with trae wisdom, made the study of Sanskrit compulsory on 
all students destined for their civil service. Every one of their 
nominees was required to pass a prescribed test in this language 
before leaving Haileybury. It might be proved, from the 
statistics of the Indian House, that since this regulation has 
been enforced (now about 20 years) the most beneficial results 
have ensued. The reports which have reached the Home Go- 
vernment from Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay of the rapid 
progress made by young civilians in acquiring the vernaculars 
have been increasingly satisfactory. It has been manifested 
that if young men are worth anything, and have any aptitude 
at all for languages, the right course is to ground them thoroughly 
at the outset, — -to begin, in fact, with the root before taking 
them to the branches; and that if young men are worthless as 
linguists, and incapable of profiting by such a course, they 
ought not to be sent to govern the natives of a country like 
India. It has been found, moreover, that the classical Sanskrit 
is not only the best groundwork that can be laid in this country, 
where it is difficult to secure a correct pronunciation of the 
spoken dialects even with the aid of native teachers,* but that 
as a master key to all the Hindu dialects, it is the best general 
study for students who are ignorant of the particular locality in 
the vast field of Indian territory for which they are destined.f 
But other and more valuable results have been found to flow 
from this system in the increased insight our young civilians 
have gained into the native character, in the hold they have 
acquired over the affections of those natives with whom they 
have been thrown, and in the feelings of respect excited on both 
sides. Complaints have been made that the officers of our 
Sepoy regiments, as a body, have neither attempted to under- 
stand their men nor to be imderstood by them, and, what is 
worse, that they have not cared to disguise their disgust and 
their contempt for the Hindu and his usages. I will not pre- 
tend to say how far these grave charges may be ju«t in the tiise 
of military men, but I doubt whether any such accusational 
could have been fairly laid at the door of the Haileybury civi- 
lians. They, at least, have been trained at the East India 
College to respect, if not to admire, a people whose classical 

* The ezperimeot of native teachers has been tried at Haileybory^ aad has failed. 
The natives have never been able to stand our climate for any length of time, and as 
teachers they have been found worse than useless. They have no idea of throwing 
themselves into the mind of a young Englishman about to commence a strange lan- 
guage, and making his difSculties their own. 

f An illustration of this occurred the other day. 15 students, whose appointments 
were originally to Madras and Bombay, had their destinations suddenly changed to 
Bengal. Happily, their knowledge of Sanskrit will avail them as much for the 
acquisition of Hindi and Bengali as for Telugu or Mai-athi. 
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language is closely allied to Greek and Latin^ and more valuable 
than either for the solution of philological problems^ whose 
heroic poems will bear comparison with the Iliad and Odyssey^ 
whose dramas are not inferior to those of Euripides^ and whose 
philosophy and logic evince all the subtlety of Aristotle. 
Instances might be especially pointed out of civilians distin- 
guished as Sanskrit scholars at Haileybury who have rendered 
incalculable service to the Government during the present 
outbreak^ by the mere force of the respect in which they have 
been held by natives in high position^ and the consequent in- 
fluence they have commanded with the people. 

It remains, then, to ask what is to become of the study of 
Sanskrit^ when Haileybury College^ which has hitherto educated 
the dvil servants of the 'BoAi In£a Company, shall have ceased 
to exist by Act of Parliament on the 3 1st of this present month. 
Lord Macaulay and his assessors of the commission appointed 
to plan the new Indian civil service competitive examinations 
appear to have appreciated the importance of both Sanskrit and 
Arabic, to judge by the forcible language of their report. But by 
assigning only 375 marks to these difficult tongues (the same as to 
French and Italian), while 7^0 are allowed to Latin, and 750 to 
Greek, they have virtually abolished the study of Sanskrit for 
the Civil Service of India. No young man will address himself 
to conquer the difficulties of a complex grammar in a puzzling 
character, unless it will ^* pay'' (to use the common phrase) in 
the examination. If Sanskrit, which is as difficult as Greek, 
with the disadvantage of a more difficult alphabet, is to be esti- 
mated at the same value as French, there is an end at once to 
the study of Sanskrit. And what, in point of fact, has actually 
happened? At the first competitive examination, out of 140 can- 
didates, only one offered himself in Sanskrit, at the second only 
one, and at the third, in July last, only two. Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan, in his letter to the Times of the 8th inst., folly admits 
the paramount utility of this study in all its aspects, but fears 
that sufficient time would not be at the disposal of the selected 
candidates for the mastery of so difficult a language in conjunc- 
tion with law, which he also deems an essential. He would 
therefore leave the acquisition of Sanskrit optional, forgetting 
that few are courageous enough to climb this steep and thorny 
road, however attractive the prospect at the summit, excepting 
upon compulsion. ^' Philindus,'' on the other hand, contends 
that Sanskrit is out of place at the competitive examination, 
but that it should be made obligatory upon the elected pro- 
bationers at their final trial. He holds that one year is 
sufficient for acquiring a knowledge of the grammar and of the 
books in ordinary use, though he considers that the time might 
be advantageously extended to two years. The experience of 
Haileybury certamly bears out the view that two years is amply 
sufficient to enable a good Greek scholar (and such we may 
assume the majority of the successful candidates to be) to obtain 
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a competent knowledge of the aiiter tongue ; but I would meet 
Sir Charles Treyelyan^s difficulty^ not by eliminating Sanskrit 
from the competitive examination and extending the aubsequent 
period of probation to two years^ but by making it more worth 
the while of the competing men to make this language one g£ 
the subjects of competition. If a higher yaluey-^sajr, 1^000 
marks in place of 375^ were accorded to this subject, the same 
value as to mathematics, nearly all the more eligible casididid^efl, 
trained at our ancient Universities, where the faciUtiea for ac^ 
quiring Sanskrit are now abundant^ would address themselyes 
to this subject as a matter of course. A certain knowledge of 
Sanskrit being thus secured^ the study of it might be proaecute^l 
to some puipose by the majority of the selected men in the in^' 
terval between the competitive and the final ^Lamination. If 
exception be taken to this proposition on the score of the waste 
ef time that mi^ht be incurral by unsuccessful candidates in 
studying a language which could not afterwards be tnmed to 
account, I reply that exception might be tak^oL with equal reason 
to Greek. Sanskrit is as closely allied as Greek to onr own 
mother tongue^ its symmetrical Grammar is the key to all other 
grammars^ its system of synthesis is as useftd to the mind as 
the study of geometry^ and its literature contains pure models 
for the formation of classical taste. In fact^ its utility^ as an- 
ciliary and supplementary to Greek and Latin, is beginning to be 
recognized throughout Europe. The Emperor of Bussia founds 
Sanskrit professorships at St. Petersburg; nearly every college 
in France and Germany has its teacher of this language ; the 
Oriental Professor at Cambridge lectures on the IVIahd*bh&rata; 
at Oxford we have the munificent foundation of a Boden Pro*- 
fessorship and four Sanskrit Scholarships ; and at many other 
collegiate* institutions in Great Britain and Ireland there ar^ 
facilities for acquiring this language. 

One word on the study of Arabic. For a correct acquaintance 
with Hindustani it is even more useful than Sanskrit. Hindus- 
tani, or the mixed dialect of Hindustan, is now the common j 
language of the Mohammedans throughout all India, though 
properly belonging to the districts around Delhi, and resulting 
from a fusion of Hindi with Arabic and Persian, the languages 
of the Mohammedan invaders. The value, therefore, of Arabip 
as an aid to the acquisition of Hindustani can hardly be over- 
rated. But Arabic is useful to the Indian civil servant on other 
grounds. It is the language of the Koran, the book of the faith 
of all true Mussulmans ; it is the repository of their jurisprudence; 
civil regulations, science, and literature. Surely, therefore, ft 
higher value ought to be assigned to Arabic in the Indian Uivil 
Service examinations than to French, German, and Italian, If 
500 marks were accorded to this language and 1000 to Sanskrit; 
the aggregate of marks for the learned languages of India would 
then only be equal to the total allowed for those of Europe* 
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The sum of tbe whole matter is thUr^-^Are Simdcrit and 
Arabic to be excluded from the qualifications of Indian eivil 
servants^ as they virtually will be unless the present scheme be 
revised? l submit that, Haileybury being now abolished, a 
favourable opporttmity presents itself fcnr reconsidering the place 
that these languages^ and especially Sanskrit^ ought to take in 
the subjects of examination. 

Before concluding I must beg to correct a false impression 
that prevails as to the manner in which the Haileybury examina- 
tions were conducted. It is commonly reported that students 
were passed too easily In Oriaital subjects, pnd that this Undue 
laxity resulted from the circumstance that the professors eXf> 
amined their own pupils, and were naturally averse to reject the 
sons and nephews of their patrons^ the Directors. It is certainly 
true that the Directors appointed the professors, though not 
without the approval of Her Majesty^s Government, as reprje<- 
sented by the Board of Control. That the Oriental professors 
examined their own pupils is not the fact* The Directors, with 
the very design of obviating all suspicion of favouritism, provided 
that the examinations should be conducted by an independent 
examiner, Professor H. H. Wilson, the Boden Professor of 
Oxford, who came specially to Haileybury twice in every year 
for that purpose. I can assure your readers that Professor 
Wilson was wholly unbiassed in the exercise of his functions ; 
that he went into the examination-room without even knowing 
the names of the examinees, and that as a matter of fact he did 
on almost every occasion reject a certain number of the students 
on the ground of ignorance. I shall be happy to famish a return 
for any period of years, of the number of students who failed to 
pass the required Oriental tests, and were therefore rejected at 
the several examinations. 

It may suffice, however, to take any three examinations in 
succession during the last 20 years. I have, therefore, opened 
the College registers at haphazard, and noted the result of the 
examinations for June, 1843, December, 1843, and June, 1844. 
I find that in June, 1843, nine students failed to satisfy the 
examiner in Sanskrit, seven in Persian, and five in Hindustani. 
All these were consequently rejected. In December, 1843, there 
were certainly no failures in Sanskrit, but seven failed in Persian, 
and one in Hindustani. In June, 1844, no less than 15 stu- 
dents were rejected in Sanskrit, seven in Persian, and two in 
Hindustani. Doubtless, at Haileybury it has occasionally hap- 
pened (and at what College will it not happen ?) that idle and 
undeserving students have managed, either by what is called 
*' luck ^^ or by successful cramming, or even by dishonest means, 
to deceive the examiner into pronouncing them qualified. But 
these have been the exceptions, and not the rule. On the whole, 
the system has worked well and truly. But Haileybury Col- 
lege requires i^o monument of my rearing. Let those who wish 
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for evideaces of inefficiency look around^ and note the men that 
this college has produced. 

I have the honour to be your faithful servant^ 

MoNiEB Williams, 

East India Colleg^e, Haileybury, Jan. 16. 



No- VII. 

LETTER FROM PROFESSOR SYED ABBOOLAH. 

Sir,— On the 31st ult. and the 1st and 7th inst. there ap- 
peared in the Times newspaper two excellent letters signed, 
severally, " Philindus *' and " Indophilus/^ calling attention 
'* to the study of the Indian language^/' Haying had the be- 
nefit of an English education, some experience as a teacher of 
Oriental languages, and been honoured by Government with an 
appointment as Persian, Urdu, Hindi, and English interpreter, 
permit me to offer to the public, through your columns, a few 
remarks on so important a subject, for the twofold purpose of 
showing how far Government have it in their power to supply 
the deficiency complained of, and of attracting thereto the at- 
tention of Parliament and of the Local Government of India. 

A competent knowledge of the Hindustani language by the 
civil and military servants of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany has always been justly considered by the ablest Indian 
statesmen who have spoken and written upon Indian affairs, 
as an indispensable means for insuring the prosperous adininis- 
tration of British India ; for without such knowledge of the 
vernacular tongue there could never exist the proper confidence 
between the Ryot and the Hakim, or the Sepoy and his officer. 

It is, however, a matter of deep regret tha^, notwithstanding 
this conviction, but little attention has been paid heretofore by 
the Home Government to so vital a subject, and that the rules 
laid down by the Honourable the Court of Directors with refer- 
ence to it have proved very inefficient, being based on the most 
erroneous principles. Such being the case, it is surely worth 
while endeavouring to ascertain what have been the causes of 
such a lache. Now, it is well known that, by the regulation of 
the East India Company, no person can enter its civil or mili- 
tary service without previously undergoing an examination, by 
which the candidate's qualifications may be duly tested. All 
this is, indeed, as it should be ; but, unfortunately, with regard 
to the Hindustani, it is not made a sine qua non, but the mili- 
tary aspirant is left to qualify himself either in that or in French^ 
just as he may think proper. Now, 'when it is considered that 
youths do not generally evince a predilection for difficulties, it 
will not appear surprising that, in this instance, they should 
choose what they regard as the lesser of two evils^ and give the 
preference to the fashipnable language of our Gallic neighbours. 
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As. far as Europe is concerned^ the importance of a knowledge 
of that language cannot be for a moment contested, but in India 
it is comparatively of little or no use ; so much so that experience 
has shown, over and over again, that many ensigns who came 
out excellent French scholars had, ere they reached the rank of 
captain, lost all they liad ever known of the language, simply 
from having no opportunity of speaking and writing it. Hin. 
dustani, on the contrary, is always serviceable to the Indian 
officer, and, a9 far as the three Presidencies are concerned, is of 
the utmost utility ; for without a competent knowledge of it a 
civil servant or cadet is, on his arrival in this country, entirely 
at the mercy of his servants, as he is generally induced to hire 
such as can speak a little English, men who are almost always 
bad characters, and who, after robbing and cheating him as long 
as they can, abandon him, either when his means are exhausted, 
or when, having gained a sufficient knowledge of their ways and 
their language, he is no longer dependent upon them. " An 
Ex-Cadet of Addiscombe,^^ in his diary published in the Bengal 
Hurkaru of the 11th of August, 1854, writes, page 446 : — 

** If the examination of Hindustani were to be rigidly enforced ere 
we embark for the East Indies, it would do us all considerable good 
on our coming out. As in marching up country, for want of collo- 
quial knowledge, we are put to all sorts of inconvenience, imposed on 
from right to left, entirely at the mercy of our servants, who speak 
little and understand less English, without whom we are left in the 
lurch, just as a blind man is led by a dog, but unfortunately our in- 
terpreter is void of faith. Some persons at home have an idea that 
Hindustani might as well be left alone — it could easily be acquired 
in the country. It is absurd, and they are labouring under an egre- 
gious error. Fancy a fellow joined liis regiment, and does not know 
a word. If he happens to come out in the hot season, the weather 
makes him languid and hardly able to fag, and, perhaps, ordered away 
to join his corps some hundreds of miles, where he must march or d^k 
up. In either case his misfortunes are doubly increased for want of 
a Knowledge of the language. A cadet has to pass his drill, and per- 
haps he applies to be posted to some other corps, and this stands in 
the way of his learning the language ; and when a foreign language 
is commenced at an advanced age it is seldom properly attuned. 
Why not make it a rule to pass in Hindustani only, and not to leave 
it to our option to take up either French or Hindi, and of course in 
that ease we all prefer the former, knowing something of it before- 
hand, which is of no use whatsoever in our after life.*' 

Young gentlemen who are intended for service in India 
should early commence the study of the Hindustani language ; 
and in order to facilitate and encourage the pursuit of it, the 
same system should be adopted as is pursued at your classical 
schools as regards Greek and Latin, viz., that of conmiencing 
the study of it when young. Thus grounded in the principles 
and rules of the language, the young Englishman will find, on 
his arrival in India, no difficulty in acquiring a familiar know- 
ledge of it, so that he will not be forced, the moment he sets 
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foot there, to delhrer himaelf over to the tender merdes of ser- 
vants. 

The most important points which, in my humble opinion, 
should be insisted upon, are : — 

1« That no aspirant for a cadetship, or for the post of assis* 
tant surgeon, should receive an appointment until he has passed, 
in England, an examination precisely similar to that paMed by 
military officers in India, and for which they obtain the degree 
of P. H. (passed Hindi) annexed to their names, and are en- 
titled to the reward of 180 rupees (£18.) 

2. That the military candidate should be competent to con- 
verse with fluency and facility upon the various mUitary subjects, 
and be able to read and construe currently Bagh O Bahar, and 
Baital Puchisi. 

8. That no candidate for civil employment should obtain it 
until he shall have undergone the still more, rigid examination 
passed by officers in India for the appointment of regimental 
interpreter. 

It would be needless to insist upon the immense importance 
of a thorough knowledge of Hindustani to the members of the 
medical department. I could recount many strange and lament- 
able facts proving the serious mischiefs^ nay, even the loss of 
life, which have been occasioned by patients being unable to 
understand their medical advisers. 

With respect, however, to what I have above observed, it must 
be borne in mind, that no mere book scholar, however eminent 
he may be, can, unless he has himself been in India, be compe- 
tent to give his pupils such a knowledge of the Eastern tongues 
as will avail him on his arrival, in India. He may, indeed, 
ground him thoroughly in the grammar, and enable him to 
master all the books, but he will fail in giving him a ooUoquial 
knowledge of the language, which can solely be acquired by 
daily intercourse with the natives, who speak almost as many 
different dialects as there are provinces within the vast area of - 
the British Indian dominions. 

As for the Arabic and Sanskrit languages, although they are 
replete with valuable information, both as regards history, philo- 
sophv, and science, and are capable of affording the highest 
intellectual entertainment, I should not recommend the study 
of them, not only on account of their recondite difficulties, and 
the consequent length of time necessary to attain anything like 
a perfect acquaintance with them, but also because, unfortunately, 
they are fast falling into disuse ; a circumstance attributable to 
the fact, that but very few native gentlemen, in the present day, 
whether Mohammedans or Hindus, cause their children to be 
instructed in those ancient and learned tongues, preferring that 
they should become proficients either in Persian or in English. 

I am, Sir, yours &c., 

Sted Abdoollah. 

8, GroTe Terrace, St. John's Wood, Jan. 12. 
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